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Week of May 7, 1984 


LABOR SECRETARY DONOVAN ANNOUNCES $505,000 
IN STATE GRANTS TO HELP VETERANS FIND JOBS 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan announced grants to four 
States totalling $505,000 to help unemployed veterans find jobs or receive training. 


The grants will benefit jobless veterans in Florida, Hawaii, Massachusetts 
and New Mexico. They were made available under Title IV-C of the Job Training 
Partnership Act. The title established a special employment and training 
program for service-connected disabled veterans, Vietnam-era veterans and 
those recently separated from military service. 


"Those who serve their country should not be allowed to suffer the added 
tragedy of unemployment," Secretary Donovan said. "Title IV-C is an important 
weapon in our arsenal to help us reach out to veterans unable to find jobs, 
and to employers seeking capable, disciplined workers. 


“We are working closely with state and local organizations to develop 
effective ways to cope with the problem of veteran unemployment in various 
parts of the country. Eighty percent of the funds under this provision have 
been made available in grants on a matching funds basis,” Donovan said. 


Grants announced today by Secretary Donovan include: 


$250,000 to the Broward Employment and Training Administration, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., to conduct an outreach program toward veterans and 
employers in Broward County, to set up a task force to advise adminis- 
trators of the program, and to provide counseling and job referrals to 
veterans. : 


$45,000 to the Hawaii Department of Labor and Industrial Relations to place 
225 jobless veterans into training, to contact employers and to register, 
counsel and refer jobless veterans to job and training openings, under 
direction of the Hawaii State Employment Service with assistance from the 
Hawaii Vietnam Veterans Leadership Program and Disabled American Veterans, 
Department of Hawaii. 


$165,000 to the Massachusetts Executive Office of Economic Affairs to 
support job and training services, including counseling, rehabilitation, 
training and placement, through a network of 283 state veterans’ service 
agents. 

$45,000 to the Employment Security Department of New Mexico to improve 
job training and placement opportunities for veterans through a statewide 
system of outreach and information activities and coordination of job- 
location resources. 


The qoal of JTPA, which went into effect last Oct. 1, is to move trainees 
into pial nay self-sustaining employment. Title IV-C fs administered by the 
Labor Department's Veterans’ Employment and Training Service (VETS), headed by 
william C. Plowden Jr., assistant secretary for veterans’ employment. 





Week of May 7, 1984 


DONOVAN EXTENDS PUBLIC COMMENT PERIOD 
ON PROPOSED REGULATION ON HOME KNITTING 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan extended to May 11 the 
period for interested parties to submit written comments to the Labor Department 
concerning the proposal to issue a permanent rule lifting the restriction on 
homework in the knitted outerwear industry. 


The proposal to permanently lift the restriction was published March 27, 1984, in the 
Federal Reg ister and allowed a 30-day period for submission of comments. The 30-day period 
expires today (April 26). Because of the interest in the matter and requests submitted by 
various parties for further time to comment, the comment period has been extended for 15 days. 


On March 27, Secretary Donovan also issued a 120-day suspension of the ban for persons 
who have been employed as home knitters since November 1981 when homework in the knitted 
outerwear industry became legal. Donovan said the suspension was “intended to avoid the 
hardship and disruption which would result from imposition of the ban during the period when 
the department is proceeding with permanent rulemaking." 


Donovan said the Gepartment will carefully consider all comments and alternatives 
suggested from the public before issuing a permanent final rule. 


The Labor Department removed a 40-year-old ban on homework in the knitted outerwear 
industry on Nov. 9, 1981, following an extensive process of hearings and public comment. 
The department's action was challenged by a union and employer group but was upheld by the 
District Court for the District of Columbia. However, on appeal, the ban on homework in 
the knitted outerwear industry was reimposed on Feb. 29, 1984, by a mandate of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit. This ban was reimposed after a 
period of more than two years during which homework in this industry was lawful. 


Written comments concerning the proposal to issue a permanent rule lifting the 
restriction on homework in knitted outerwear should be submitted to William M. Otter, 
Administrator, Wage and Hour Division, Employment Standards Administration, Room S-3502, 
U.S. Department of Labor, 200 Constitution Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 20210. 





Week of May 7, 1984 


WARM WEATHER MONTHS MARK DANGER AT ABANDONED 
MINE PROPERTIES: MSHA PROVIDES ASSISTANCE 


WASHINGTON -- Earlier this year, four men were prospecting for gold in an 
abandoned mine near the California-Nevada line. As their drill bit struck sticks 
of dynamite they had left there the day before, an explosion occurred that killed 
one man and seriously injuried another. 


Every year, especially during spring and summer, similar accidents occur at 
mines, pits and quarries that have been abandoned or are being operated only 
part of the year. Ignorance of the hazards and disregard for safe practices 
have been the main factors in accidents at abandoned operations that result in 
deaths and injuries, according to the Department of Labor's Mine Safety and 
Health Administration (MSHA). 


In many cases, the victims were inexperienced explorers, teenagers or 
children who trespassed on such properties and were totally unaware of the 
proper safety precautions and legal requirements necessary to safely reopen an 
abandoned mine preperty. 


Last month, two West Virginia University students who said they just wanted 
to explore a mine, lost their way in an abandoned Consolidation Coal Co. mine in 
Monongalia County, W. Va. They were not located until the next day, unharmed, 
hv a rescue team from the Company's Osage Mine. 


Two young boys from Lakeville, Mass., however, were not as lucky. Last 
September the boys died at the bottom of a borrow pit (a gravel pit excavated 
during the construction of a road) after they used an axe to dig a tunnel four 
feet into the face of a 16-foot-high embankment. Abandoned about 10 years ago, 
the borrow pit was posted with a "No Trespassing" sign. 


These boys were among the five children killed while trespassing in Mass- 
achusetts last year. Because of these accidents, the Department of Labor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and MSHA have jointly developed a program called 
Trespass Accidents Program Safety (TAPS). The program is directed at public 
education to minimize the threat to youngsters and teenagers who trespass and 
play in sand banks, quarries and gravel pits. 


Even though these abandoned properties are sometimes not under MSHA's 
jurisdiction, the agency wants to make the public aware of the deadly hazards. 


Mine operators have also been alerted to the dangerous consequences which 
threaten trespassers on their mining properties. Those hazardous sites not 
under MSHA's jurisdiction are receiving special attention through city of fic- 
ials, police, school systems. Boy Scouts, fire departments, and rescue squads. 


In New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, campaigns are 
being inaugurated to alert the public, through training, to the hazards of 
active and inactive mine sites. 


-more- 
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Abandoned strip mines also may be hazardous for the unwary. Many of these 
mines were abandoned because they were no longer profitable and are now filled 
with water, turning them into small lakes, often hundreds of feet deep, that are 
used as swimming holes during summer months. The sites also have been used to 
race vehicles. As well as drownings, fatalities have often resulted at these 
sites from head and neck injuries where victims fell down steep inclines or were 
struck by rocks or debris. In the spring, unstable ground conditions at strip 
mines may be especially prevalant due to the ground's contraction and expan- 
sion caused by the freezing and thawing out process. 


MSHA also emphasizes that idle and intermittently operated underground mines 
often have a combination of oxygen-deficient air, explosive atmospheres, and 
poor roof conditions. 


Even though local officials around the country make every effort to seal 
these abandoned properties, the existence of so many dangerous sites makes it 
difficult to locate all of them. Adding to the problem is the fact that warning 
and “No Trespassing"” signs have sometimes been removed by youngsters. 


MSHA is urging the public to avoid these abandoned sites and "play it safe." 





Week of May 7, 1984 


MAJOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SETTLEMENTS 
IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY, FIRST 3 MONTHS 1984 


WASHINGTON -- Major collective bargaining contracts settled in private industry 
during January-March 1984 resulted in average wage adjustments of 3.0 percent in the 
first contract year and 3.4 percent annually over the life of the contracts, the 
U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. The last time the 
same parties bargained (2 to 3 years ago in most cases), average wage adjustments 
were 9.0 percent in the first year and 8.1 percent annually over the contract life. 


Nearly one-third of the 322,000 workers under first-quarter settlements were 
covered by cost-of-living adjustment (COLA) clauses--continued or revised from 
previous contracts. Wage adjustments under COLA clauses were not included in 
settlement calculations because they depend upon future changes in the Consumer 
Price Index unknown at the time of settlement. 


The Bure~:'s major collective bargaining agreements series covers 7.7 
million workers in private industry bargaining units with at least 1,000 workers. 
In addition to first-quarter 1984 settlement data, this release provides infor- 
mation on other wage changes put into effect in the first quarter, i.e., from 
prior years' agreements and cost-of-living adjustments. 


First-quarter 1984 settlements 


Nearly eight-tenths of the workers covered by first-quarter settlements had 
wage increases averaging 5.1 percent in the first contract year. One-tenth had 
decreases, and another one-tenth had no wage change for the same period. 

One-half of those with decreases and one-third of those with no change 
in the first year will have subsequent wage increases that will result in a net 
wage gain for the contract term. Thus, by the end of their contracts, nearly 
nine-tenths of the workers will have an increase in wages, averaging 4.5 percent. 

Wage increases were negotiated in a variety of industries includ- 
ing petroleum refining, public utilities, water transportation, and building 
service and maintenance. 


Settlements with no specified wage changes over their life were primarily in 
the construction industry. 


Workers who sustained first year wage decreases were equally divided among 
three industries: Construction, food stores, and airlines transportation. 
Subsequent wage increases will more than fully restore the cuts of the airline 
employees and three-fifths of the food store workers. For the construction and 
the remaining food store workers, however, wage cuts will average 9.1 percent 
annually over the life of their contracts. 


The Bureau also measures compensation (wages and employee benefit costs) 
changes in settlements covering at least 5,000 workers in all industries. In 
first quarter settlements, compensation adjustments averaged 5.3 percent in the 
first contract year and 5.0 percent annually over the life of the contracts. 


-more- 
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Effective wage adjustments 
Effective wage adjustments result from (1) settlements during the quarter, 


(2) deferred changes made under agreements negotiated in earlier years, and 
(3) COLA provisions. 


Average wage adjustments (in percent) in the first quarter of 1984 were: 


For For 
workers receiving all workers 


a_change (prorated) 


All adjustments 
New settlements 
Deferred adjustments 
COLA adjustments 


Wage changes (increases and decreases) put into effect in the first 
quarter of 1984 averaged 2.4 percent for the 2.9 million workers who received 
them. When prorated over all 7.7 million workers covered by major agreements, 
wage adjustments averaged 0.9 percent. About 4.8 million workers had no wage 
change in the period. 


COLA clauses are designed to adjust wages to reflect changes in consumer 
prices. The size of the adjustment depends on the formula used to relate 
wage changes to price changes, the timing of COLA reviews, and possible limit- 
ations on the amount of COLA change. 


About 1.9 million workers had COLA reviews during the quarter. Of these, 
1.6 million had COLA increases averaging 1.7 percent, and the remainder had 
no COLA change. Wage adjustments stemming from COLA reviews scheduled in the 
first quarter of 1984 reflected approximately 70 percent of the rise in con- 
sumer prices during the period of COLA review. 


Second-quarter 1984 activity 


During April-June 1984, 333 major agreements, covering 1,309,000 workers, 
are due to expire or may. be reopened for wage negotiations.- These agreements 


include 422,000 workers in construction and 394,000 in railroads. In addition, 
at least 72 agreements, covering 231,000 workers, expired prior to April 1 
but new agreements had not been reached or ratified by the end of March. 


, 


Appréa,lmately 1,240,000 workers are scheduled to receive deferred wage 
changes, averaging 4.4 percent, during the second quarter of 1984. These 
changes will be made under provisions of existing bargaining agreements 
negotiated earlier. About 2.0 million workers, including those in transport- 
ation and farm equipment, trucking, electrical products, clothing, aluminum, 
and rubber industries, are scheduled for COLA reviews. 


# # # 





Week of May 7, 1984 


PRODUCTIVITY AND COSTS: FIRST QUARTER 1984 


WASHINGTON -- Productivity, as measured by output per hour of all persons, 
increased at a 2.9 percent seasonally adjusted annual rate in the first quarter of 
1984 in the business sector, according to preliminary measures announced by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


The following tabulation shows the annual rate of productivity increase in the 
first quarter in major sectors: 


percent the business seétor, 

percent the nonfarm business sector, 
percent manufacturing, 

percent durable goods manufacturing, and 
percent nondurables goods manufacturing. 





Week of May 7, 1984 


LABOR DEPARTMENT ISSUES NEW SEMIANNUAL REGULATORY AGENDA 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor announced publication of its 
semiannual agenda of rulemaking activities for April 1984 through April 1985. 


The regulatory agenda, published last riday in the Federal Register, 
provides information about rules in the following categorles: current and 
projected rulemakings, existing regulations under review, completed actions, 
completed reviews and completed rulemakings. 


Department programs affected by the rules include employment and training, 
unemployment insurance, occupational safety and health, mine safety and health, 
internal department administration and management, equal employment opportunity 
in federal contract work, wage and hour and child labor laws, workers’ compen- 
sation, black lung benefits, labor-management services and private employee 
benefit plan protections. 


The agenda complies with the Regulatory Flexibility Act and Executive 
Order 12291, both of which took effect in 1981. 


As required by the Regulatory Flexibility Act. the agenda specially des- 
ignates which could have a significant economic impact on a substantial number 
of “small entities" (small businesses, small organizations, or small govern- 
mental jurisdictions). 


For each rule that will have this impact, the department is required to 
conduct a “regulatory flexibility analysis” to gauge the rule's economic effects 
on small entities and to analyze the availability of more flexible approaches 
for easing the rule's regulatory burden on smali entities. 


Interested parties are invited to submit comments on regulations covered 
by the Regulatory Flexibility Act, as well as other items on the agenda. 


Each rule listed is accompanied by name, address and telephone number of 
a department official to whom comments, suggestions or questions can be 
directed. 


The department's next regulatory agenda is scheduled to be published in 
October 1984. 





Week of May 7, 1984 


EMPLOYMENT COST INDEX - MARCH 1984 


WASHINGTON -- The Employment Cost Index (ECI) increased 1.7 percent in the 
3 months ended in March 1984, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported. For the year ended in March 1984, the increase was 5.8 percent 
--down from 6.5 percent for the year ended in March 1983. 


The March 1984 index level stood at 119.8 for compensation costs (inc luding 
wages, salaries, and employer costs for employee benefits), based on June 198l= 
1006 The ECI covers private industry and State and local government 
workers. It is not seasonally adjusted. 


The 1.7 percent increase in compensation costs was about the same as the 
1.6 percent rise in the December-March quarter a year ago. The similarity of in- 
creases in the first quarters of 1984 and 1983 was also recorded for private 
industry worters (1.7 percent in both years), but not for State and local govern- 
ment workers (1.6 percent, up from 1.2 percent). 


Wage and salary gains (1.2 percent) in the first quarter of 1984 were below 
the 1.7 percent compensation cost rise. This pattern occurred because increases 
in costs for employee benefits outpaced pay gains. Benefit cost rises were mainly 
due to increases in the social security tax rate (from 6.7 to 7.0 percent) and in 
the maximum annual salary to which the tax applies (from $35,700 to $37,800); 
higher costs for private health insurance and State unemployment insurance; and 
larger nonproduction bonuses. 


Blue-collar and white-collar workers in private industry had the same average 
pay increase (1.1 percent) in the December 1983—March 1984 quarter, but changes 
for occupational groups within the two categories differed substantially. Wage 
increases for blue-collar workers ranged from 0.7 percent for nonfarm laborers to 
1.4 percent for transport equipment operatives. Salary changes for white-collar 
workers ranged from a 0.9 percent decrease for sales workers (reflecting a drop 
in commission earnings in finance, insurance, and real estate) to a 2.0 percent 
increase for managers and administrators. Pay increases for blue-collar groups 
were generally higher in the first quarter of 1984 than during the same quarter a 
year ago. This pattern was reversed for white-collar workers. 


Wage and salary increases for service workers (2.8 percent) in private 
industry were higher than the gains for either white-collar or blue-collar work- 
ers. The service-worker increase reflects a variety of influences, including 


higher commission earnings for workers providing personal services, as well as 
pay adjustment patterns for service workers that usually occur in the first quar- 
ter of the year. 


In contrast to private industry workers, both compensation cost and wage 
and salary increases for State and local government workers in the December 1983- 
March 1984 quarter were higher than in the same period last year. This pattern 
held for school employees, but not for workers in hospitals and other services or 
in public administration. For school employees, one of the largest worker groups 
in-State and local governments, compensation costs rose 1.5 percent in the first 
quarter of 1984, compared with 0.7 percent in the first quarter of 1983. The 
corresponding wage and salary gains were 1.3 and 0.6 percent. 


-more- 
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For the year ended March 1984, compensation cost increases (5.8 percent) 
were substantially below gains for the year earlier (6.5 percent). The slowdown 
was about the same for State and local government workers (6.4 percent compared 
with 7.1 percent a year ago) as for’ private industry workers (5.7 and 
6.4 percent). 


Over-the-year wage and salary gains also were lower than a year ago for 
civilian workers (5.1 percent contrasted to 5.6 percent), private industry work- 
ers (5.0 and 5.4 percent), and State and local government workers (5.6 and 
6.4 percent). The slowdown in wage increases resulted in several worker groups 
in private industry registering their lowest l2=—month wage increases since these 
ECI series began in 1976 or 1977, including: Clerical workers (5.6 percent), 
nonfarm laborers (3.6 percent), workers in nondurable manufacturing (4.4 percent), 
construction workers (2.6 percent), and workers in the West region (4.1 percent). 


# # # 





Week of May 7, 1984 


THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--MARCH 1984 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) increased 
0.2 percent before seasonal adjustment in March, to a level of 307.3 (1967=100), the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor reported. For the 12-month 
period ended in March, the CPI-U increased 4.7 percent. 


The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) was 
unchanged in March, prior to seasonal adjustment. The March level of 303.3 (1967=100) was 
3.5 percent higher than the index in March 1983. The CPI-W is used for indexing Social 
Security and some other Federal payments. It is also commonly used as an escalator in 
collective bargaining agreements. 


CPI for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U)—-Seasonally Adjusted Changes 


On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for All Urban Consumers rose 0.2 percent in 
March. This advance followed increases of 0.6 and 0.4 percent in January and February, 
respectively, ...i compares with an average monthly increase of 0.3 percent since the slowdown 
in prices began in October 1981. The moderation in March is largely attributable to declines 
in prices for fuel oil, meat, poultry, eggs, and fresh fruits; these items rose sharply during 
the first 2 months of this year. The transportation component, on the other hand, advanced 
substantially in March after recording no change in February. Gasoline prices rose, following 
declines earlier in the year, and used car prices increased further. 


During the 3 months ended in March, the CPI-U rose at a seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of 5.0 percent, about in line with that for the preceding 3 quarters. Food prices posted 
their largest quarterly increase since the fourth quarter in 1980 and accounted for about 
one-third of the increase in the overall CPI during the first quarter of 1984. Despite the 
sharp increase in fuel oil prices and the cost of telephone services, the housing index rose 
at a annual rate of only 3.8 percent. The transportation component also rose less than the 
overall CPI in the first quarter, with moderate rises in new car prices and lower gasoline 
prices being countered by rapidly rising used car prices. 


In March, the food and beverage component registered a 0.1 percent decline. Grocery 
store food prices, which increased 2.4 and 0.9 percent in the first 2 months of this year, 
declined 0.3 percent in March. Decreases in the indexes for meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 
and fruits and vegetables were only partially offset by small price increases in most other 
grocery store foods. Beef and pork prices declined 0.5 and 0.4 percent, respectively. After 
declining during 1983, prices for both had risen sharply early this year. Egg and poultry 
prices declined 12.1 and 1.0 percent, respectively, in March, after advancing sharply during 
the preceding 8-month period, as the impact of the summer drought and avian influenza 
dissipated. Prices for fresh fruits, which had risen sharply earlier this year due to the 
severe early winter weather, also declined in March. The slight inerease in fresh vegetable 
prices in March -- up 0.1 percent -- follows a 7-month period in which the average monthly 
increase was 3.5 percent. Prices for restaurant meals rose 0.3 percent in March, while the 
index for alcoholic beverages was unchanged. 


The housing component was virtually unchanged in March, following increases of 0.5 
percent in both January and February. The index for fuel and utilities, which had increased 
sharply in each of the 2 preceding months, declined 1.0 perrent in March and was responsible 
for the moderation in housing. Prices for fuel oil, natural gas, and telephone services all 
declined, while charges for electricity were unchanged. The 5 percent decline in fuel oil 
prices, after increasing nearly 10 percent earlier this year, brought the index to 9.2 percent 
below its peak level of April 1981. Although telephone service rates declined in March, they 
were still 6.7 percent above their December levels. On the other hand, costs for shelter and 
household furnishings and operation accelerated somewhat in March. Within shelter costs, 
renters' and homeowners’ costs both rose 0.5 percent. The index for household furnishings and 
operations increased slightly in March, following a 0.3 percent decline in February. 


-more- 
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The transportation component advanced 0.9 percent in March, after registering no change 
in February. Gasoline prices advanced 1.0 percent, following seasonal adjustment, as pump 
prices declined less than is usual in March. Despite the increase, gasoline prices were still 
12.4 percent below their peak level 3 years ago. The increases in new and used cars -- up 0.5 
and 2.4 percent, respectively -- also contributed to the acreleration in transportation 
costs. Automobile finance charges, however, declined for the second consecutive month and the 
index for public transportation was unchanged in March. 


The medical care index rose 0.5 percent in March, notably less than in January and 
February and the same as the average monthly increase in 1983. The cost of medical care 
services increased 0.4 percent in March, about one-half the monthly increase earlier this 
year. Within medical care services, professional services rose 0.4 percent, while charges for 
hospital rooms advanced 0.7 percent. The index for medical care commodities -- prescription 
drugs, nonprescription drugs, and medical supplies -- rose 1.0 percent. 


The apparel and upkeep component continued its moderate behavior in March, increasing 
slightly, after registering a 0.3 percent decline in February. For the 6 months ended in 
March, these costs have increased at a 0.4 percent annual rate. Clothing prices actually 
declined over this period, but were more than offset by the increase in charges for apparel 
services. 


The entertainment index declined 0.2 percent in March. This compares with an increase 
of 0.3 percent in February and reflects widespread declines, particularly for reading 
materials which dropped 1.0 percent in March after increasing 2.1 percent in February. The 
other goods and services component rose 0.5 percent in March, the same as in February. 


CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) -- Seasonally Adjusted Changes 


On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
was unchanged in March, following an increase of 0.1 percent in February. The unchanged CPI-W 
compares with an increase of 0.2 percent in the CPI-U. In the CPI-U, the homeowners’ cost 
index -- which uses a rental equivalence approach -- rose 0.5 percent in March. Homeownership 
in the CPI-W, which is based on house prices, mortgage interest rates, property taxes, 
property insurance, and maintenance and repair costs, declined 0.7 percent in March. Declines 
in house prices and mortgage interest rates more than offset the small increases in property 
taxes, property insurance, and maintenance and repairs. 


# # # 





Week of May 7, 1984 


CONSUMER PRICES: ENERGY AND FOOD - MARCH 1984 


WASHINGTON -- The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor 
released the average retail prices for energy and food for March 1984. These 
average prices are collected by the BLS in conjunction with the Consumer Price 


Index. 


Gasoline and Fuel Oil 


The average prices for all types of gasoline increased 0.1 cents per gallon from February 
to March to a level of $1.194. The March prices of leaded regular gasoline averaged $1.125; 
unleaded regular, $1.210; and unleaded premium, $1.362. In the 28 cities for which gasoline 
prices are published, prices for all types of gasoline averaged highest in Honolulu 
and lowest in Houston. 


The U.S. average price for fuel oi] dropped 6.2 cents per gallon to $1.158. In the 19 
cities for which fuel oil prices are published, the price per gallon averaged 
highest in Washington, D.C., and lowest in Pittsburgh. 


Electricity and Natural Gas 


The U.S. average price for 500 kwh was $39.066, 23.4 cents higher than in February. The 
price for 40 therms was $27.147, 3.4 cents higher than in February. The price for 100 therms 
was $61.875, 7.4 cents higher than in February. 


Food 


Average food prices at the U.S, level decreased for 43 items, increased for 34 items, and 
were unchanged for 5 items. The largest change for the month was a 26.3 cents decrease in 
green snap bean prices. 


Within the cereal and bakery products category, average prices decreased for four items, 
increased for four items, and were unchanged for two items. 


In the meats, poultry, fish, and eggs category, 19 items had price decreases and 8 items 
had price increases. 

The dairy products category had four items with price decreases and four items with price 
increases. 

In the fruit and vegetable group, 11 items had price decreases, 9 items had price 
increases, and 1 item was unchanged. 

Within the other food category, 5 items had price decreases, 9 items had price increases, 
and 2 items were unchanged. 





Week of May 7, 1984 


REAL EARNINGS IN MARCH 1984 


WASHINGTON -- Real average weekly earnings decreased 0.3 percent from February 
to March, after seasonal adjustment, according to preliminary data released by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. A 0.2 percent increase 
in average hourly earnings was offset by a 0.6 percent decrease in average weekly 
hours. Consumer prices, as measured by the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage 
Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W), were unchanged. 


Data on gross average weekly earnings are collected from the payroll reports of private 
nonfarm establishments. Earnings of both full-time and part-time workers holding production or 
nonsupervisory jobs are included. Real average weekly earnings are calculated by adjusting 
earnings in current dollars for changes in the CPI-W. 


Since March 1983, average weekly earnings increased 5.2 percent, as a result of a 
4-3-percent increase in average hourly earnings and a 0.9-percent increase in average weekly 
hours. Real average weekly earnings increased by 1-6 percent, after adjustment for a 
3-5 percent increase in the CPI-W over the same period. Before adjustment for seasonal change 
and deflation by the CPI-W, gross average weekly earnings were $288.40 in March 1984, compared 


with $274.13 a year earlier. 


The Hourly Earnings Index 


The Hourly Earnings Index (HEI) in dollars of constant purchasing power increased by 0.3 

percent from February to March. Compared with a year earlier, the HEI declined by 0.1 percent. 

The HEI excludes the effects of two types of changes unrelated to 

underlying wage rate movements--fluctuations in overtime in manufacturing and interindustry 
employment shifts. 





Week of May 7, 1984 


FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Productivity, as measured by output per hour of all persons, increased at a 
2.9 percent seasonally adjusted annual rate in the first quarter of 1984 in the 
business sector, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Labor 
Department. 


# # # 


Productivity increased at a 2.9 percent seasonally adjusted annual rate in 
the first quarter of 1984 in the business sector, reflecting a 10.3 percent increase 
in output and a 7.2 percent increase in hours of all persons engaged in the sector, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


# # # 
During the fourth quarter of 1983, productivity rose 4.2 percent, as output 
increased 7.6 percent and hours 3.3 percent, according to the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
# # # 
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